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UNIFORMITY BLIGHTS DEMOCRACY, SAYS MUNCK 


Conformity and uniformity, impressed upon the citizens of this country, their chil- 
dren, and their schools, will end in the destruction of democracy, according to Carl B. 
Munck, president of the National School Boards Association. Addressing delegates to 
the association's 19th annual convention in San Francisco this week, Mr. Munck con- 
tinued: "In diversity lies the strength and genius of the American people... In the 
variety and independence of our citizens and of the school districts of the nation is 
the guarantee against dictatorship." 





Mr. Munck urged local communities to provide the best possible education for all 
children but to reject any system which would offer some children a firsteclass education 
but would give the majority an inferior one. He said: "As a people we need to have pride 
in our accomplishments, not only in industry and government but in an educational system 
which makes it possible for pre-eminence in every area of human activity." 





CRITERIA FOR QUALITY 


High quality in education implies never-ending adaptation and improvement. In Ameri- 
ca, it derives from two fundamental characteristics -= universality and diversity. 





From this two-pronged premise, the Educational Policies Commission, composed of 20 of 
the country's leading educator-statesmen, this week presented an outline of quality in 
a school system. Included was a precise formula for measuring quality in terms of av- 
erage per=-pupil expenditures. [In their An Essay on Quality in Public Education, commis- 
sion members agree that-America accepts but has yet really to test the article of faith 
that "public education, if universal and excellent, would help...eradicate social ills, 
elevate the tenor of human life, and strengthen democracy." 





MR. CHIPS RETURNS TO THE CLASSROOM 


One out of every four classroom teachers today is a man. This figure indicates re- 
versal of a trend which slid to only 14 percent men teachers out of the total instruc- 
tional staff in pre-World War II days. 





A story of the reversal will be carried in LOOK Magazine's February 17 issue, on news- 
stands February 3. Although Mr. Chips is once again joining forces with Miss Dove, "a 
new breed of male teachers," says LOOK, "is emerging: a tough-minded young man" who "just 
likes to teach children" and who "loses no sleep" over "the low regard in which teachers, 
generally are held by society." 





INCLUDE OAK PARK IN THAT SALARY LIST 


In case you have a map with blue-headed pins to designate blue-chip salary 
schedules, be sure to include Oak Park, Ill., inadvertently omitted from our 
last issue's listing. B.A. minimums are $4900. Top maximums are $12,000. 
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THE SEARCH 


It reads like an adventure story. It has action and suspense. It has a satis- 
factory ending and the reader hopes there will be more in another volume. That's 
the Conant Report. 





To set the scene, the report's first chapter graphically traces the evolution of 
American education. Implicit in the word "education" is the idea of action, of doing, 
of a task. The "task of the American high school," says Dr. Conant, "arises out of 
the historical developments of our schools, colleges, and universities and, in par- 
ticular, reflects certain basic changes in the structure of our society which have 
occurred during this century." Thomas Jefferson, in writing about equality, was "cer- 
tainly thinking of political equality." Add to that the concept of "an equal start in 
a competitive struggle” - which was shaped in America by the frontier movement - and 
you are confronted by twin ideals which generated enormous energy. To realize these 
ideals, the American public looked to education for everyone. 





Two other factors have played a role in the shaping of American schools and educa- 
tion. First there was the urge of fifty years ago for expansion of colleges and uni- 
versities, reflected in the high schools, and, second, there was the development of 
today's child labor laws. As a consequence, the American public high school, unlike 
any other institution in any other country, is supposed to serve all the youth. Dr. 
Conant says: "I believe it accurate to state that a high school accommodating all the 
youth of a community is typical of American public education. I think it safe to say 
that the comprehensive high school is characteristic of our society and. . . that it 
has come into being because of our economic history and our devotion to the ideals of 
equality of opportunity and equality of status." 








The object of Dr. Conant's search, therefore, and the thesis of his report were con- 
cerned with answers to these questions: Is it possible for a school, under one roof 
and one management, to fulfill satisfactorily three functions - (1) provide a good 
general education for all the pupils as future citizens of a democracy; (2) provide 
elective programs for the majority to develop useful skills; and (3) educate adequately 
those with a talent for handling advanced academic subjects, particularly foreign 
languages and advanced mathematics. 


After gathering "check lists" of several hundreds of schools from coast to coast, 
and visiting personally 55, Dr. Conant narrowed his search down to a carefully chosen 
22 schools for detailed study. Eight of these satisfactorily fulfilled "the main ob-= 
jectives" of a comprehensive high school. 





As a result of his two years of study, Dr. Conant came to the conclusion that "small 
high schools (those with graduating classes of less than 100) can be satisfactory only 
at exorbitant expense." They must be "drastically" reduced through district reorgani- 
zation. Another general criticism is the fact that the academically talented student, 
as a rule, is not being sufficiently challenged, does not work hard enough, and his 
program of academic subjects is not of sufficient range. 





Dr. Conant makes 21 specific recommendations for improving public secondary educa- 
tion. (See opposite page.) His lead-off recommendation concerns a school's counsel- 
ing system and also more than half of the remaining recommendations relate directly or 
indirectly to adequate counseling. Clearly, the very core of a satisfactory compre- 
hensive high school is its counseling service, which must provide the main spring of 
continuity in education. The 21 recommendations, says Dre Conant, "are based on what 
I have observed" and "have been tried and tested over a period of years." However, he 
warns the reader not to believe he is "in favor of freezing" curriculum or organiza- 
tion of a school. There are new developments in many areas of instruction. However, 
"Time must tell which of them are successful. But one must rejoice at the evidence on 
all sides of a new spirit of examination of the high school curriculum." 








THE 21 RECOMMENDATIONS * 
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The Counseling System -- There should be one full-time counselor or guidance of- 
ficer for every 250-300 pupils in the high school. 

Individualized Programs -- It should be the policy of the school that every student 
have an individualized program; there would be no classification such as college- 
preparatory, vocational, or commercial. 

Required Programs for All -- 4 years of English, 3-4 of social studies, 1 of math, 
and 1 of science, plus a "significant sequence" of electives. 

Ability Grouping -- Students should be grouped according to ability subject by 
subject. 

A Supplement to a High School Diploma -- Each student should be given a durable 
record of the courses studied in four years and grades obtained. 

English Composition -= The time devoted to English composition during the four 
years should be half the total time given to the study of English; a school-wide 
composition test should be given in every grade. 

Diversified Programs for the Development of Marketable Skills -- Half a day is ree 
quired for llth and léth grades for vocational work. 

Special Considerations for the Slow Reader -- Ninth-graders who read at a level of 
6th grade or below should have special attention by special teachers. 

Programs of the Academically Talented -- School policy should be adopted in regard 
to elective programs for academically talented as a guide to counselors. 

Highly Gifted Pupils -- Identification of this group, about 3 percent nationally of 
the student population, should start in 7th or 8th grade. 

The Academic Inventory -- Annual academic inventories, summarizing the programs of 
the academically talented, without giving names, should be supplied school boards. 

Organization of the School Day -=- There should be at least six periods in addition 
to the required physical education and driver education. 

Prerequisites for Advanced Academic Courses -=- Standards in advanced courses should 
be such that those who enroll in each successive course of a sequence have demon- 
strated the ability to handle that course. 

Students Should Not be Given a Rank in Class According to Their Grades in All Sub- 
jects == Desire to rank high has led bright students to elect easy courses in 
order to get high grades. Ranking should not be determined on the basis of grades 
obtained in all subjects. 

Academic Honors List -- At the end of each marxing period a list should be published 
of students who had elected courses recommended for the academically talented and 
had made an average grade of "B." 

Developmental Reading Program -= A school should have equipment for a developmental 
reading program. 

Summer School -= The school board should operate a tuition-free summer school, both 
for repeaters and for the ambitious. 

Foreign Languages -- Guidance officers should urge the completion of a four-year 
sequence of one foreign language if the student demonstrates ability in handling 
foreign languages. 

Science Courses == All students should obtain some understanding of the nature of 
science and the scientific approach, given in a course divided into three sections 
grouped by ability. 

Homerooms -=- For the purpose of developing an understanding between students of dif- 
ferent levels of academic ability and vocational goals, homerooms should be organ- 
ized in such a way as to make them significant social units in the school. 

Twelfth-Grade Social Studies -- This course should develop not only an understanding 
of the American form of government and of the economic basis of our free society, 
but also mutual respect and understanding between different types of students. 





* THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TODAY, A First Report to Interested 
Citizens -- by James B. Conant (140 pages. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. $1.00) 

















A "new type of aid for school construction" is the tag tied to an 
Eisenhower Administration proposal, now in the discussion stage. The 
amount of money involved has not been disclosed but the plan is said 
to provide federal help for local communities to meet interest charges 
and pay off the principal amount of school bonds. 





Sen. Murray (D-Mont.), co-sponsor of the Murray-Metcalf bill for school 
support, describes the proposal as "a plan designed to help bankers 
rather than school children or school teachers." He mused, "I imagine 
administration officials and their big business friends stayed late at the club several 
evenings cooking up this bit of mockery." The proposal, he said, would shift the cost 
to future years so that "the administration won't have to account for the expenditures 
during the remaining two years." 














Senate sponsors for the Murray-Metcalf bill reached 31. Add these last three to 
the list supplied in EDUCATION U.S.A. on January 15: Senators Carroll (D-Colo.), 

Muskie (D-Maine), and Pastore (D-R.I.). Meanwhile, with appointment of Rep. Metcalf 
to the House Ways and Means Committee, Rep. Thompson (D-N.J.) takes over championship 


of the School Support bill in the House. 





a CONTINUED STORY (See Dec. 11 issue) -- By a vote of 53 to 2, with 3 abstaining, 
Compton College faculty passed a resolution condemning Compton TV classes as an ine 
ferior form of instruction. They called upon teachers to refrain from putting their 
courses on film. 


Qr BACKSTAGE WITH EDUCATION U.S.A. == A pilot project to aid teaching of science and 
math by providing counselors for teachers to the education staffs of four states has 
been termed "very successful." Counselors suggested new ideas in method, supplemental 
materials, and improved library servicese The project, conducted by the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science in Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Texas, and Oregon, 
aided materially in upping teacher morale. >> Bryn Mawr College has refused to parti- 
cipate in student loan provisions of the National Defense Education Act because of the 
loyalty oath provision, written into the act just before passage last August by Sen. 
Karl E. Mundt (R-S.D.) >> A series of science films designed for 7th and 10th grades 
is being prepared by the Educational Testing Service under a grant from the National 
Science Foundation. Schools will not have to pay rent on the 16mn, color films. In- 
stead the tab will be picked up by large corporations on a monthly fee basis as a pub- 
lic service. >» Beginning February 2, Washingtonians hardy enough to focus their eyes 
on the screen will snap on their television sets for a class in beginning Russian, 
sponsored three days a week by WIOP-TV and The Gtorge Washington University. 


> THUMBNAIL SKETCH -- Irish Tom Wiley, New Mexico's new chief state school officer, 


in appropriate costume could pass for a Spanish Conquistador. He picks up the reins 
of office this month for the second time, having previously served in 1951-55. (New 
Mexico law at that time prohibited more than two consecutive terms for the office.) 
Superintendent Wiley was educated at the University of New Mexico and is leaving the 
position of executive secretary of the New Mexico Education Association. He was 
elected to his post last fall on a ballot which, anomalously, also changed the state 
superintendency from elective to appointive. He is a former member of the board of 
directors of the Council of Chief State School Officers. 
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